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VEN IF PRE-WAR COWS never 
knew present feeding methods 
which developed during this war 
... it’s a safe bet they had one 
advantage in common with their 
post-war calves. They benefited 
from fertilizers. 
Enriched, highly productive soil 
has always been the pride of every 
wise farmer. He uses every work- 


able means to maintain vigorous 
soil—including the intelligent use 
of your fertilizers, most of them 
compounded with potash. This 
vital soil nutrient helps them to 
increase soil fertility and crop re- 
sistance to disease and droughts. 

Sunshine State Potash is play- 
ing a most important part in many 
farm feeding programs. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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Y, A won't be reconverted, come PEACE! 


Fertilizer Manufacturers will have @// their old customers plus “ew accounts. The 


dealers are impressed with your high quality products and timely deliveries. 
Identify yourself so distinctively that the public can ask for your products by 


name—come PEACE! For repeat sales, for better business tomorrow, pack your 


fertilizer in MENTE'S GOOD BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS! 
IT’S BETTER TO BUY BONDS THAN TO WEAR THEM! 


MENTE INC “= 


ae — 4 7m. T. Rhea, President and General Manager 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSTO SAVANNAH 
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Branch Offices 
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642 Conway Building 609 South Grand Avenue 
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MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant | 
foods, and other materials needed 
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in the national effort. 
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REDUCE COSTS...INCREASE OUTPUT 


The design and selection of CHEMICO plants and 
equipment are based on 29 years of specialized 
experience and the results obtained in world-wide 
installations. Whether you are interested in a 
complete acid plant, an acid concentrator, ammoni- 
ation apparatus or a complete fertilizer plant 
consult the CHEMICO engineers. Their authori- 
tative advice is offered without charge or obligation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


Chemical Construction Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 
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This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in “high 








vitality” war-crop production. 
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With our background of 38 


years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 


food source. 


Because our experience includes the 


mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 
phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 
service to fertilizer manufacturers. 
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HELPS ANSWER 
YOUR PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS 





This MONSOON 
IW Al CABINET” 


A STURDY 
PROTECTOR 


Powdered, granular, crys- 
tal orlump form products 
frequently have atenden- 
cy to absorb moisture or 
odors. And, with ordinary 
packaging, ‘there’s danger 
of loss from vermin, dirt, 
contamination or sifting. 
But when your products 
are packaged in Bemis 
Waterproof Bags, they 
are protected from such 
dangers. 

The tough closely wov- 
en outer fabric of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags is bond- 
ed with special adhesives 
to one or more layers of 
paper—thus producing 
the ideal shipping con- 
tainer for your product. 








You can’t afford guesswork in se- 
lecting the package for your prod- 
ucts. You want the experimenting 
to be done before your products 
are entrusted to the packages. 

And that’s exactly the work of 
the Bemis Shipping Research Lab- 
oratory. To test Bemis Water- 
proof Bags, chemists and research 
specialists duplicate all varieties 
of weather conditions—even to a 
tropical monsoon. They duplicate 
extremes of shipping conditions, 
to test for strength. They try the 
chemical reactions of the commod- 
ities to be packaged. 

In short, they give the bags “‘the 
works.”’ And when our Research 
Laboratory says a Bemis Water- 
proof Bag will do your job, you 
can bank on it. 

Bemis Waterproof Bags save you 
money, too. They cost less than 
other containers giving compara- 
ble protection and reduce ship- 


ping costs on both empty and filled 
bags. They speed up filling, clos- 
ing and handling time and fre- 
quently reduce damage claims. 


Mail the coupon today for the 
interesting booklet—“‘A Guide to 
More Efficient Shipping.” And, if 
you wish, one of our representa- 
tives will, without obligation, call 
on you to discuss your packing 
requirements. 











WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS - BROOKLYN 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo.; 

5122 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send your special booklet, ‘A Guide to More Efficient Shipping,” and 
details about use of Bemis Waterproof Bags for 
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The Problem 


of the Peaks 


BY D. P. HOPKINS, B.Sc., A.I.1.A., A.R.I. C. 


HERE are two firms, A and B. A pro- 

duces and distributes steadily 7,500 tons 

per annum. B produces 10,000 tons per 
annum, but distributes most of this in peak 
periods during the year. Which firm has the 
better business, other factors being relatively 
equal? Unless A has spent an inordinate 
amount of money on publicity or other 
methods to achieve its steadiness of trade, 
who can doubt that A wins every time? 


Steady production, steady flow of goods 
away from the factory—these conditions 
must bring lowered costs of production, lower 
overheads, and in most cases lower costs for 
factory space as well. Nor are these obvious 
economic points necessarily the most impor- 
tant. 


Businesses which run along placidly for a 
few months and then erupt volcanically into 
excessive activity for the next few months 
are inevitably ‘‘bad’’ employers— “‘bad’’ by 
fact if not by any intentions, “‘bad”’ by circum- 
stances if not by will. The erratic demands 
of seasonal industries create excessive nerve 
strain for the individuals upon whom the 
various burdens fall, and this acts as an 
internal frictional force continually impeding 
efficiency and smothering development. The 
effect upon the ordinary laborer may be the 
effect of periodic unemployment; the effect 
upon the key worker or the executive worker 
is strain. If he is able, year in and year out, 
to weather the periodic storms of peaked 
demands, then he is either all too frequently 


*Reprinted from Tle Fertilizer Journcl, London, 
England. While the basic conditions of fertilizer manu- 
facture and distribution differ somewhat in England 
from those in the United States, the author discusses 
post-war problems which will be common to both 
countries. 


exhausted or he is ‘‘nerveless’’ and therefore 
of so phlegmatic a temperament that he is 
unlikely to want to improve anything of 
any kind. 


Initiative, enterprise, the flair for doing 
better or being better—call it what you will— 
this vital personality factor in industry is 
usually associated with some quota of nervous 
temperament, and it is not so likely to flourish 
in factory B as in factory A. Boneless and 
nerveless wonders who toss like corks in any 
stormy sea certainly may never sink, but 
they rarely make journeys of any importance. 


Application to the Fertilizer Industry 


Now in these opening paragraphs the word 
‘fertilizer’? has not been mentioned, but I 
doubt if I should become noticeably richer if 
a pound note came from every reader who 
had not thought of the fertilizer industry in 
connection with these points. This is per- 
haps an easy enough speculation since most 
of these pages are in any case devoted to 
fertilizers; but had this article appeared in a 
more general journal, the point would still be 
true for readers with personal knowledge of 
the NPK industry. 


In assessing the importance of this problem 
in the post-war period, it would be dangerous 
to make estimates in terms of the fertilizer 


industry alone. Economists may be devoting 
a great deal of thought to the proposition of 
full employment, but for some years after the 
war it is probably necessity rather than any 
kind of leadership of ideas that will provide 
jobs for all. 


An intelligent survey of the state of the 
various countries after the war, a quite moder- 
ate estimate of the demand for consumer- 
goods of all kinds with or without priorities— 
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these facts alone should lead to a period not 
merely of full or balanced employment but of 
labor scarcity. The effect of this general 
condition upon any industry that tries to 
solve the problem of seasonal demand by 
seasonal employment is not going to be 
favorable. Better grades of labor will gravi- 
tate toward regular jobs. The only remedy 
would be high “‘casual’’ wages, high enough to 
counteract the seasonal unemployment. 

Another factor will be the attitude of the 
consumer. Farmers are likely to be analy:-ing 
their costs rather more keenly than in war- 
time. This is inevitable since it seems that 
plenty of shipping will be available at the end 
of the war for transatlantic food movements. 
The home food-producer is bound to face 
some measure of price competition. Even if 
this ancient problem is settled politically and 
bargains are struck, such bargains will be 
based to some extent upon this price compe- 
tition. 

The Farmer’s Problem 


Whether there is more control than some 
would like, or less than others would like, this 
tendency must operate. A rise rather than a 
fall in farming output may be called for after 
the war, but market prices will be expected to 
be less. The problem facing the farmer is to 
combine high production with low costs, a 
problem that might seem easy enough to the 
sausage-machine type of industrialist but 
which is much less easy for those whose basic 
machine is the soil. 

The post-war need for more fertilizers has 
been stressed in a 1945 statement by the 
Minister of Agriculture. If farmers are in any 
measure controlled in regard to the prices of 
their products and if they are told to use more 
fertilizers in order to produce bigger crops, 
they are in turn bound to expect that goods 
they have to pay for are also kept below 
certain price levels. Therefore, the fertilizer 
manufacturer will face much the same prob- 
lem—higher output and lower costs, or at any 
rate, lowest possible costs. 

But seasonal demand—the output graph of 
peaks and troughs—cannot lead to lowest 
possible costs. Mass production or semi- 
mass production is based initially upon flat- 
tening out erratic conditions. The awkward 
fact is that not even six years of war have 
solved the fertilizer industry’s problem of 
peak demand periods. It may be better than 
it was if only because many farmers have 
learned from sheer hard experience that 
fertilizers in the barn are better than ferti- 
lizers that come too late. But it would be 
nonsense to pretend that this storing in 


advance is popular with farmers; rather, it is 
something they have come to ‘“‘put up with” 
as a necessary evil of the war, something 
they are most unlikely to go on tolerating in 
peace-time. 
Peak Period for Fertilizers 

Many manufacturers have been able to 
expand their war-time production in face of 
all other adverse factors because in months 
that would have been sterile in peace-time 
they have been able to distribute useful ton- 
nages. They cannot count upon this factor 
once the war is over; indeed, they’ should 
reckon upon an almost violent reaction in the 
opposite direction. ‘‘Now,’” many farmers 
will say, ‘I’m going to take my fertilizers 
when | want them!”’ Even if, as is probable, 
fertilizers are still in short supply, farmers 
are likely to dig their toes in on this point; if 
it leads to distribution bottlenecks in the 
peak period, they will have to re-learn the 
lessons they have learned in the war. It isa 
psychological issue more than a logical issue. 

The problem as a peace-time difficulty is 
not unique. In 1943 Stalin referred to it in a 


speech at the 17th Congress of the U.S.S.R. 
Communist Party: 

“‘One of the most effective means of increas- 
ing the yields of industrial crops is to supply 


them with fertilizers. What is being done in 
this sphere? Very little as yet. Fertilizers 
are available, but organizations of the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture fail to get 
them. . .” 

One can read all the problems of production 
managers in fertilizer factories between these 
lines. 

Agriculture requires fertilizers. The ferti- 
lizer industry exists to supply what is needed, 
and to supply at a reasonable price level. 
Moreover, late deliveries are not merely 
an annoyance to the user; they mean wrongly 
timed applications which must produce infe- 
rior results. The solution of the problem of 
peak demand is perhaps the most pressing 
need of the industry, and it will remain so 
until it is solved. 

These are two lines of solution: 

(1) Entirely within the fertilizer industry. 

(2) By co-operation between producer and 
consumer. 

Neither is exclusive of the other. To con- 
sider each separately is not to assume that 
both should not be aimed at or that either 
could succeed alone. 

Solution Within the Fertilizer Industry 
(a) Seasonal Production 


This is probably the most 
method of coping with the problem. 


inefficient 
It in- 
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volves seasonal employment, the maintenance 
of high production capacity and associated 
overheads during slack periods. It can lead 
only to higher costs of production and to 
labor difficulties, possibly in future in terms 
of quantity as well as quality of labor. As 
has been pointed out, it does not lead to 
favorable conditions for individual initiative 
—it is the method of rush and tumble, the 
bull's venture into the china shop. 
(b) Storage Within the Industry 

and Its Ramifications 

This method is the obvious alternative to 
the one above. The two graphs of factory 
activity, output of finished product and 
delivery of product are in sharp contrast. The 
former is kept fairly level, the latter shows 
extreme peaks and troughs. To some extent 
this system has operated during the war, and 
no doubt as a partial solution it has always 
operated. During the war the permit system 
has helped manufacturers to anticipate their 
orders more accurately; certainly some meas- 
ure of confidence in regard to future orders 
must be present, for no firm can store up 
quantities of goods which may or may not be 
needed in due course. 

Economically this method depends upon 
the existence of suitable and not too costly 
storage. Technically it depends upon the 
storability of the lagged fertilizer—for it is 
only a very incomplete solution to store the 
fertilizer in bulk and leave the bagging 
operation until the period of peak demand. 

Dealing with the economic angle of space 
first, it must be realized that a large number 
of factories are situated near points of raw 
material intake, ports, railheads, etc. Space 
in such localities must be paid for in compe- 
tition with other industries who also desire 
convenient transport arrangements, indus- 
tries with no seasonal problem to face. It 
is obviously cheaper to make and bag ferti- 
lizers in well-placed factories, but to store 
them in agricultural areas where or near 
where - the fertilizers will ultimately be 
required. For this reason the phrase ‘‘and 
its ramifications’ came into the sub-title 
above; and it is the country merchant who 
comes into the picture as a vital member of 
the industry. 

There is often a lot of criticism of the func- 
tion of the so-called middleman, especially 
in agricultural commerce. Why should the 
middleman who produces nothing directly 
stand between maker and consumer and take 
a profit? Of course, there are several answers 
to this, and the question is not raised here in 
a critical sense. But how much more power- 


ful is the total answer if the merchant takes 
into his store during slacker months most of 
the fertilizers that his customers will need in 
the peak periods; how much less powerful 
if the merchant merely acts as a local sales- 
man or telephone and handles the goods only 
as and when his customers are themselves 
prepared to handle them! One _ proviso 
should be added: the merchant’s storage 
conditions must be suitable and not cause 
deterioration of product. 

From the technical angle, the bagged ferti- 
lizer must store well under reasonable con- 
ditions, and this responsibility lies wholly 
upon the manufacturer. One of the farmer’s 
biggest objections to storing his fertilizers 
himself is his fear (and sometimes experience) 
that they ‘‘set hard.” It will be no service to 
him if the same thing takes place when other 
arrangements for storage are made on his 
behalf. 

Here, granulation would seem to press its 
suit, particularly for (1) straight inorganics, 
and (2) high-analysis compounds. Friability 
will, however, be maintained during long 
storage with compound fertilizers that are 
well conditioned and not so high in NPK con- 
tent that a useful content of bulky organic 
matter is precluded. There ‘is no doubt that 
bagged, granulated fertilizers can be stacked 
higher than bagged, non-granulated ferti- 
lizers except where this “‘opening”’ or ‘‘buffer- 
ing’’ organic content is present. 

It is no solution to produce fertilizers 
which will only store well under conditions 
that are too precise to be easily obtained in 
general practice. The utmost attention must 
be paid to this technical question of storability 
in the post-war period. 

(c) Peak-Flattening for Sales Policy 

This method lies wholly with sales policy, 
and many will dismiss it as impracticable. 
But, if it offers no general solution, it may 
nevertheless be most attractive in specific 
cases, especially for relatively small producers 
who are prepared to specialize. Just -as 
social security plans depend upon a good 
measure of full employment, so this kind of 
planned selling depends upon a full demand 
for fertilizers, that is to say, upon the exis- 
tence of a seller’s market that allows the 
seller to discriminate. But to a large extent 
this assumption underlies the whole of this 
article, since there is not much of a produc- 
tion problem, seasonal or otherwise, if the 
demand for fertilizers is not high. 

I do not suggest that this method of stra- 
tegic selling can be pressed so far that it 
eliminates peak periods altogether, but it can 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Fertilizer Material Briefs 


Ammoniates 


Sulphate of ammonia production in Febru- 
ary was low but inventories allowed requests 
for February shipment on 100 per cent basis 
under allocation procedures. 


Nitrogen solutions were in greater supply in 
February than was anticipated and permitted 
approvals of 30 per cent increase in allot- 
ments than was possible for January. 


Nitrate of soda had accumulated in rela- 
tively large quantities at Gulf ports, making 
readjustments necessary in the allocation of 
this material and also of Cal-nitro, between 
the several producers or importers. 


Sodium cyanide fell short by 35 per cent of 
requests for February. Military requests 
have exceeded supplies and production has 
been seriously curtailed. 


Ammonium nitrate from domestic sources 
for agricultural use virtually ended with 
February, but Canadian supplies are still 
available. Domestic supplies for the first six 
months of 1944-45 were, however, greater 
than had been anticipated. 


Organic ammoniates continue far short of 
agricultural requirements. Oilseed meals such 
as cottonseed meal, peanut meal and soybean 
meal, largely allotted to the feed trade, are 
virtually unobtainable for fertilizer use. Like- 
wise tankage and blood of packing houses are 
absorbed by the feed trade. Considerable 
stock of fish meal is reported held for the feed 
trade. Acidulated fish scrap is reported ex- 
tremely scarce. Castor bean pomace imports 
have increased but no improvement in the 
general supply situation is reported. Nitrog- 
enous materials from sewerage, recovered 
and treated materials, and hoof meal arg all 
reported far behind orders. 


Superphosphate 


Production is reported lagging. Labor 
shortage is reported as the first limiting factor. 
Scarcity of tank cars for sulphuric, only 
slightly improved, is a retarding factor. Since 
it takes six weeks to properly cure the ma- 
terial, the time factor is entering into produc- 
tion for use this season. 


Bone Meal 


Bone meal is held for the feed trade for 
which an improved demand is reported. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture delivered 
11,200 tons of bone meal against lend-lease 
during January. 


Potash - 


Production of 900,000 tons of potassium 
oxide in this country is anticipated for this 
year—a substantial increase over the previous 
year—yet it is claimed that more for agricul- 
ture could have been used if made available. 
Production of sulphate of potash, particularly 
for tobacco growers, will fall short of demand 
while the demand for muriate of potash will 
be fairly well covered. 


Textile Bag Status 


No change in the present practice of dis- 
tributing cotton goods for making textile 
bags should be made by the War Production 
Board until a detailed study of the problem 
is made and filed, according to recommenda- 
tions of the newly formed Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee. 

Increased demand for bags and present 
limitations of the supply of cloth from which 
to make bags for packaging foods, may require 
a change in procedure, WPB announces. 


Defluorinated Phosphate Demand 


Expansion of the demand for defluorinated 
phosphate is reported. The feed trade is 
using about 2 per cent of the material in feed 
mixtures. The supply, it is reported, is keep- 
ing pace with the demand. 


January Sulphate of Ammonia 


Production of sulphate of ammonia during 
January decreased about 2.5 per cent from the 
December figures, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Sales, however, increased 
6.5 per cent and consequently stocks on hand 
at the end of the month had been lowered to 
60,381 tons, a drop of 12.5 per cent. The 
figures for ammonia liquor follow about the 
same trend. 

Ammonia 
Liquor 
Tons NH; 
2,513 
2,567 
2,743 


Sulphate of 
Ammonia 
Tons 
67,331 
69,040 
67,875 


Production 
en, fe | 
December, 1944 
January, 1944 
Shipments 
January, 1945 
December, 1944 
January, 1944 
Stocks on Hand 
January 31, 1945 
December 31, 1944 890 
January 31, 1944. .......... 865 
December 31, 1943 D 991 


2,106 
F 2,228 
71,010 2,679 


1,080 
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WFA Announces Plan for Post-War Use 


of Fertilizer and Lime 


REATLY expanded use of fertilizer and 
lime after the war will be essential to 
human nutritions, soil conservation and 

balanced farming, and therefore skould be 
encouraged as a matter of national policy, a 
special committee has reported to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard. The 
committee, composed of Department of Agri- 
culture and War Food Administration officers, 
recommended increased phosphate production 
capacity, conversion of Government synthetic 
nitrogen plants for the production of ferti- 
lizers, and large importations of potash to 
meet increased demands. 


The committee also pointed out that, under 
favorable conditions, greater use of fertilizer 
and lime will be profitable to farmers. Recent 
studies indicate that, if postwar conditions 
are favorable, farmers can profitably use twice 
as much fertilizer and three times as much 
lime as in 1944. Compared with prewar con- 
sumption, the increases would be much 
greater. 


The report emphasizes that the proper and 
adequate use of fertilizer and liming materi- 
als is essential to the development of farm- 
ing systems that maintain soils and result 
in a balanced farm output. Under such im- 
proved farming systems, however, cash crops 
would receive a smaller proportion of the 
commercial plant food than at present; soil 
conserving and soil building crops would re- 
ceive a greater percentage. 

In addition to helping develop a permanent 
agriculture, the committee pointed out, ade- 
quate and proper use of fertilizer and liming 


materials improves the nutritional value of « 


the food supply. 


National policy, in the committee’s view, 
should aim both to increase the use and 
insure a continuous adequate supply of ferti- 
lizers and lime. 

Recommendations for carrying out those 
objectives include: 

1. Develop a broad educational program 
in cooperation with various public and _ pri- 
vate agencies to (a) encourage use of high- 
analysis fertilizers, (b) continue through 
State action a reasonable limitation and uni- 
formity of fertilizer grades, (c) encourage 
coordinated use of lime and fertilizer, (d) 


test and demonstrate the place of lime and 
fertilizer in desirable farming systems under 
various conditions. 


2. Substantially increase Federal aid pro- 
grams for promoting the use of fertilizers and 
liming materials for conserving soil resources, 
with distribution of materials. primarily 
through commercial channels. 

3. Expand research on (a) use of these 
materials to achieve balanced production and 
soil conservation and (b) new products and 
processes for fertilizer production at low cost. 


4. Explore possibilities of reducing ship- 
ping rates and otherwise keeping costs low. 


5. Encourage development of additional 
sources of liming materials as near areas of 
need as possible; encouraged other means of 
keeping distribution costs low. 

6. As recommended previously by another 
committee, convert Government synthetic 
ammonia plants with a rated capacity of 
300,000 tons (N) for the production of nitro- 
gen fertilizers and ammonia derivatives as 
soon as war conditions permit. These plants 
should be sold or leased to private industry, 
including farmer cooperatives, under arrange- 
ments safeguarding the public interest. 
Otherwise, the plants should be operated as a 
public enterprise. All other Government 
nitrogen plants should be maintained in 
stand-by condition. Imports of nitrogen 
fertilizers should continue to be admitted 
free of duty. Duties should be removed 
from anhydrous ammonia when it is imported 
for use in fertilizer. 

7. Encourage the construction of new phos- 
phate plants needed to supply areas not eco- 
nomically or adequately supplied by existing 
plants or in which substantial increase in the 
use of phosphates is desirable. Government- 
owned sulphuric acid plants should be sold or 
leased to private industry for postwar ferti- 
lizer production. Private industry, including 
farm cooperatives, should be . encouraged 
(with Government support if necessary) to 
expand production of phosphates to meet all 
fertilizer demands. 

8. Explore public land for new domestic 
sources of water-soluble potash. Known 
resources of potash in the United States are 
adequate for less than 50 years if used at rates 


(Continued on page 30) 
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IT MAY BE 


Excess Frofits Tax 


It may be, business will get some considera- 
ticn on the Excess I rofits Tax sometime this 
year. Maybe raised to £25,000.00 instead of 
the present $10,060.00, designed to help the 
small business man. But, remember, this 
cloud with a silver lining may turn out to be 
just a mirage. But, the following does exist 
at present and shows What a slim chance a 
concern has in the Tax Court. 

With the passage of the first Excess Frofits 
Tax catre country-wide protest over its 
excessively high rates and its inadequate 
provisions for dealing with individual cases 
of abnormality. The rates of tax contained 
in the 1940 and 1941 acts, high as they 
appeared at that time, ranging from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent in 1940 and from 35 per 
cent to 50 per cent in 1941, were later in 1942 
increased to a fiat rate of 90 per cent, and 
further adjusted in 1943 to 95 per cent. 
These confiscatory rates applied to all income 
in excess of certain credits and statutory 
exemptions. Specifically, every corporation 
was frst allowed an exemption of not over 
$5,000.00 pe- annum, later increased, eflective 
for 1944, to $10,000.00. A credit was further 
allowed to be computed as the greater of 
either 95 per cent of average earnings during 
the years 1936 through 1939, designated as 
the “base period,’’ or a graduated percentage 
of invested capital, commencing with 8 per 
cent cn the first $5,000,000 of such capital, 
6 per cent on the next $5,000,000 and 5 per 
cent of capital in excess. 


Insufficient Capital 


It was immediately apparent that many 
corporations, for dive-se reasons, had an 
insufficient amount of invested capital, or an 
inadequate base period average of earnings, to 
provide much credit and that the Fxce:s 
Tax would consume what, under usual con- 
ditions, would be considered as a fair and 
normal profit. Since the intent and purpcs2 
of the Act purported to tax only those 
profits which were above ‘‘normal” or, to 
identify them more particularly, those profits 
resulting from the war, a justifiable clamor 
for relief arose. In response came Section 


By SAMUEL L. VEITCH 


722, now slowly evolving as a mirage. Not 
until two years had elapsed, and not until 
claims filed in 1942 commenced to be audited, 
did the Bureau of Internal Revenue release 
its bulletin of information on this Section, 
on November 2, 1944, preceded by a fore- 
word typical of that which followed, in a 
pamphlet approximating 200 pages couched 
in tortuous and complicated language com- 
pared with which all prior literary etiorts of 
the Treasury Department pale into the feeble 
writings of a grammar school neophyte. The 
Bureau prezents an extraordinary document 
setting forth the principles it is following in 
the administration of Section 722, conceding 
that the Bulletin is intended only as a guide 
to a better understanding. ‘The clash be- 
tween the Bureau and the taxpayer, now 
inevitable, will place on the Tax Court the 
onus of interpreting and defining Congres- 
sional intent. 

When Section 722 was first presented to 
the taxpayer as a cure-all, a flood of claims 
was unloosed. Some were filed at the in- 
sistence of the taxpayer who saw in one 
or more paragraphs of the Section language 
which appeared to apply, many others were 
filed merely as protective measures to guard 
against later more favorable interpretation, 
and a very few, compared with the total, 
were the preduct of specific application of the 
provisions to the existing facts. The record 
indicates that, out of many thousands of 
applications filed, involving approximately 
$5,000,000,000 of taxes, the allowed claims 
to date are few in number and insignificant in 
amount. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is required to annually publish lists of the 
cases in which relief has been allowed. ‘The 
lists for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1942, 
1943 and 1944, are now public documents. A 
tabulation of the data shows that some 222 
corporations have received relief under Sec- 
tion 722. These allowed claims include 89 
relating to returns filed for the taxable year 
1940, 145 allowed for 1941, 103 allowed for 
1942 and 14 allowed for 1943 (including more 
than one year for certain taxpayers). More- 
over, the majority of these were small claims, 
about half involving individual increases in 
Excess Profits credits of less than $10,000, 
and only 6 showing individual increases in 
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credits of $100,000. No increase in credits 
of in excess of $300,000 was reported. 

It is no secret that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is disallowing the great majority of 
the cases which it has thus far reviewed. 
The data on allowed cases is eloquent of that, 
and since the Tax Court has not yet ruled on 
any relief case appeal the principles it will 
lay down are yet to be ascertained. Most of 
the claims filed are ‘‘skeleton”’ claims, which 
merely state the grounds for eligibility but do 
not provide a complete computation and 
reconstruction of base period income proposed 
to be substituted for the base period income 
experienced. Taxpayers now face the de- 
cision of either perfecting or abandoning 
their claims. 


On Both Sides 


In September, 1944, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue released a general determination 
(Mim. 5747) that claims based on a profits 
cycle different from that of business in general 
would not be considered as sound claims in 
some 34 listed industries. Paradoxically, this 
list includes industries represented in the 
reported allowed cases. For example, the 
following industries appear in both lists: 
Metal mining, soft drink manufacturing, 
paper, pulp and products manufacturing, 
petroleum refining, motor vehicles and ac- 
cessories manufacturing, radio broadcasting, 
etc. Confusing as this may seem, the fact is 
that several bases for relief exist and a claim 
which would be lost on the ‘‘cycle’’ theory 
might be successful on a “‘change in the char- 
acter of the business’ basis. 

In short, therefore, the decision to carry on 
the fight once your relief claim receives its 
first set-back, as it inevitably will at the 
hands of the Internal Revenue Agent, is one 
which deserves your very serious attention. 
Corporation executives should read the Treas- 
ury Bulletin with care and a withdrawal is 
recommended if the claim does not weather 
the Bulletin’s attack. Section 722 will be 
found to ofier relief to very few. 


Federal Cotton Crop Insurance 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
is offering insurance on cotton up to 75 per 
cent of the average acre yield. To qualify 
there must be a minimum of 50 applications 
from a county, or 4 of the cotton producers, 
whichever is smaller. 

Applications must be completed before 
the earliest planting date or the date set by 
the Corporation for the area. 


The main features of the insurance program 
are: (1) All cotton producers—-share croppers, 
tenants and owners—are eligible to insure 
their 1945 cotton crops. (2) Producers 
desiring less coverage than 75 per cent may 
insure at 50 per cent of the average yield. 
(3) Maximum insured production will vary 
according to the stage of the crops’ develop- 
ment. (4) Insurance covers loss due to 
drouth, flood, hail, wind, frost, lightning, fire, 
excessive rain, snow, wildlife, hurricane, 
tornado, insect infestation, plant disease or 
any other unavoidable cause as may be 
determined by the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation. (5) Producers may also insure 
their cotton seed against loss. (6) Farmers 
may use any indemnity payable under the 
insurance contract as collateral security for 
a loan for current crop production or for any 
other financial obligation. (7) Adjustments 
and settlements of crop losses will be made 
by representatives of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. 

Applications for federal crop insurance can 
be made through the local office of the AAA. 


Sweet Potatoes as a Cotton 
Acreage Substitute 


The increasing demand for the sweet 
potato is leading agricultural workers in the 
South to advise farmers to turn surplus cot- 
ton acreage to growing sweet potatoes. 
Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service 
announces a meeting of sweet potato growers 
at St. Francisville, March 14th, when Dr. 
Julian C. Miller, head of research in horti- 
culture at the Louisiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will be honored with a plaque 
for his work in sweet potato breeding and a 
contest in naming his newly developed 
potato will be concluded. 

Harry Daniel, president of the sweet 
potato growers association, says, ‘“The sweet 
potato is fast becoming one of Louisiana’s 
major crops. This twelve-million dollar 
crop is being produced mainly in fifteen 
parishes of Louisiana.’’ He calls attention 
to the fact that the sweet potato can be used 
as a fresh vegetable for food and for the man- 
ufacture of starch, feed and alcohol, and 
that the crop can be grown on all types of 
soil. 

The sweet potatoe, as a source of carbo- 
hydrates in feed, has been found to compare 
favorably with corn but has the advantage 
in yielding more feed units per acre. 
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Fertilizer Tests in Texas.............. 


Extending Manpower 


The fertilizer industry is realizing more 
than ever the necessity of getting maximum 
output per unit of manpower. Labor is 
scarce while the demand for products is 
unequaled. Obviously the only way out is to 
get more from labor, not more hours of 
service so much as more per man-hour. 


This desirable end is to be attained not by 
speeding up labor but by placing in the hands 
of labor equipment that will multiply his 
output. Efficient productive machinery is 
not only the key to more per man-hour, but 
the solution of the problem of cost reduc- 
tion. 


When the war is over, let it be granted, 
labor will be more abundant and cost less. 
But unless the fertilizer manufacturer is pre- 
pared to get from his labor through modern 
efficient equipment the highest possible out- 
put, the cost will be higher than necessary 
and higher than the manufacturer can stand 
in competition with the highly mechanized 
producer. 


Cutting the cost of production through 
mechanization so as to extend the man hour 
output is, in fact, going to account for suc- 
cess in the future more than ever before. 
Failure to mechanize will account for fail- 
ures as never before. 


Whether cheap labor is a thing of the past 
or not, cheap production is essential and 
obtainable only by making labor more 
highly productive. This can only be done, 
we repeat, by implementing labor with 
efficient equipment. In fact, in this way 
alone can labor hope to produce so as to 
justify relatively high wages. 

Mechanization of every step in production 
is, therefore, of interest to the producing 
concern, its stockholders, its operating per- 
sonnel and the consumer. Efficiency always 
pays. 


TVA Restrictions Sought 


Senator Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee 
has introduced a bill (S 464) which would dis- 
continue the revolving fund of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority by requiring. that all its 
proceeds be turned into the general funds of 
the Treasury and not spent until appropriated 
by Congress. In this way Congress would 
have something to say as to how the proceeds 
of TVA are expended. 
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Obituary 











Harold R. Smalley 


Harold Ryland Smalley, nationally known 
soil scientist, and director of Soil Improve- 
ment Work and member of the staff of The 
National Fertilizer Association for over 25 
years, died February 27th at Doctor’s Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D. C., following four weeks’ 
illness. His death came as a great shock to 
his family and friends, as it was hoped his 
condition was slightly improved before a 
third operation was deemed necessary and 
from which he never rallied. The funeral was 
held at Hines Funeral Home, Washington, 
D. C., on March ist, with interment in 
Alexandria, Indiana, his boyhood home. 

He was born in Summitville, Indiana, and 
attended Purdue University where he received 
the B.S. an M.S. degrees. He served there as 
research chemist for 2 years and was a county 
agricultural agent in Steuben and Allen 
Counties for 5 years, with an interval of 1 
year with the Office of Farm Management, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
In 1920 he became agronomist for the old 
National Fertilizer Association, being located 
first at Kansas City, later at Chicago, and then 
at Washington. With the formation of the 
present Association in 1925 he was appointed 
director of the Northern Division of the Soil 
Improvement Committee. In 1929 when the 
Northern and Southern Divisions were com- 
bined, he became chief agronomist and 
director of all Soil Improvement Work. 


He wrote many articles and numerous 
pamphlets on soils and fertilizers, took an 
active leadership in developing methods of 
applying fertilizers more efficiently and urging 
better soil practices, participated in industry 
and agricultural meetings in every State, and 
made three agricultural trips to Europe. He 
served as secretary of the Committee on 
Fertilizers of the American Society of Agron- 
omy, the National Joint Committee on Fer- 
tilizer Application, the Plant Food Research 
Committee, the National Joint Committee on 
Nitrogen Utilization, and others. He was an 
honorary Fellow of the American Society of 
Agronomy, was a member of the American 
Farm Economic Association, Sigma Xi, Alpha 
Gamma Rho, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, Mayflower Society, Masons, and 
National Grange. He is survived by his 
wife, four children and one grandchild, and 
by three sisters. 


Harold Smalley was recognized as an out- 
standing authority in the field of applied 
soil science, and his opinions as an agronomist 
were held in the highest respect by his fellow 
scientists and associates. He had visited the 
agricultural experiment station of practically 
every State in the Union many times; had 
familiarized himself with their general agro- 
nomic problems, and was a welcome conferee 
with the officials of each of them. 


“His 25 years of efficient and devoted 
service to the fertilizer industry and to the 
Nation’s agriculture can never be equaled. 
He will be sorely missed by the many who 
knew him well,’’ stated Charles J. Brand, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, in com- 
menting on the death of his co-worker 
of 20 years. 


The honorary pall bearers were: F. W. 
Parker, K. D. Jacobs, W. F. Watkins, J. H. 
Stallings, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
J. W. Turrentine, American Potash Institute; 
C. G. Woodbury, Purdue University; Robert 
H. Engle, R. H. Lush, Fhe National Ferti- 
lizer Association Staff; L. G. Porter, War 
Food Administration; Dale C. Kieffer, War 
Production Board; Cedric G. Gran, Office of 
Price Administration; W. B. McCloskey, 
A. T. Dukes, T. R. Moyer, J. A. Woods, 
Maurice H. Lockwood, the fertilizer industry; 
Maurice H. Thatcher, Mayflower Society; 
Richard Bradfield, Cornell University; L. D. 
Baver, North Carolina Experiment Station; 
and Don Lewis, Ohio Experiment Station. 


Site for New Calco Plant 


The American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, announces the purchase of a site for a 
new plant to be used when erected by its 


Calco Chemical Division. The site consists 
of 800 acres located along the Ohio River 
near St. Marys, West Virginia, and is to be 
served by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The principal plant of the Calco Chemical 
Division is now located at Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. The new plant, it is announced, is to 
be an important post-war development of the 
company. 

The principal units of the American 
Cyanamid Company are the Calco Chemical 
Division, the American Cyanamid and Chem- 
ical Corporation, North American Cyanamid 
Ltd., and Davis and Geck, Inc. 


Some agricultural economists are predicting 
fewer farms after the war with more mechani- 
zation and doubling of the use of fertilizers 
to gain greater yields per acre. 
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Steel Drum Needs Face 
Difficulties 


The most critical need is for small drums 
for which an increasing demand is being made 
by Army, Navy and Air Forces. WPB re- 
ports the steel situation is becoming more 
acute and there is no room on steel mill 
schedules for any more orders for the second 
quarter and that third quarter schedules are 
rapidly filling up. 


February Tax Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tax tag sales in the 17 reporting 
States in February were 6 per cent smaller 
than in February, 1944. North Carolina was 
the only one of the 12 Southern States to 
report larger sales than last year; increases 


were reported by 4 of the 5 Midwestern 
States. 


Total sales in the first two months of the 
year were slightly larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 and 1943. Com- 
paratively small declines from last year were 
reported by 9 of the 17 States. 


Sales in the first 8 months of the fiscal 
year, from July through February, were 1.5 
per cent larger this year than last and were 
25.2 per cent larger than two years ago. 
Comparative figures for this period are 
shown below. 





July Through 1944-1945 1943-1944 1942-1943 
February Tons Tons Tons 
Total South... ....:.. 4,102,247 4,150,373 3,407,821 
Total Midwest. .... 799,304 676,921 507,741 
Grand Total..... 4,901,551 4,827,294 3,915,562 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 





















































FEBRUARY JANUARY-FEBRUARY 
1945 1944 1943 % of 1945 1944 1943 
STATE Tons Tons Tons 1944 Tons Tons Tons 

Lo eee 69,379 75,825 64,422 103 147,056 142,399 124,694 
Nortn Carolina... ......... 267,507 241,507 298,931 107 529,922 497,570 518,383 
South Carolina............. 147,430 160,995 208,889 98 309,048 315,353 363,210 
LOS ei ae RES So eee 208,810 210,540 248,370 95 386,705 408,558 408,213 
yo Eee 80,472 83,820 75,196 103 203,392 196,842 177,470 
OS Se ee rene 147,250 154,050 195,700 99 307,000 307,650 316,750 
CN era 59,852 81,395 77,643 86 141,917 165,395 171,807 
(OS ae 44,791 46,397 42,613 98 66,375 67,685 56,351 
a 5 a ee 11,200 35,800 40,090 88 48,400 55,158 72,790 
RUMEN 6556 05G icnss wie wd 21,550 33,550 39,413 96 62,811 65,150 68,813 
IR Gee PEST kel og, Oa 19,770 41,627 33,480 108 64,380 59,527 52,705 
SOU NNMIN Avis eb oie Kiwi viax a 4,020 4,109 5,350 98 8,062 8,259 9,450 

Total South...........1,082,031 1,169,615 1,330,097 99 2,275,068 2,289,546 2,340,636 
ON eee . 39,506 65,266 72,500 92 83,056 89,955 122,350 
MEE 5 hone hen oes 38,100 16,850 15,429 131 59,075 44,950 34,180 
PMNEOMER A oh Sot ape oie 37,263 34,988 24,185 137 88,393 64,376 32,415 
ee eae, aes ree 20,481 9,984 25,793 101 47,509 46,946 28,852 
Se ee ee 4,900 4,491 1,253 133 12,205 9,171 1,303 

Total Midwest......... 140,250 131,579 139,160 114 290,238 255,398 219,100 

eo kt. Ee 1,222,281 ,301,194 1,469,257 101 2,565,306 2,544,944 2,559,736 

AGENTS - IMPORTERS - BROKERS 
BRANCHES 
155 E. 44th Street Clinton St. & Danville Ave. 505 Royster Building Barnett Bank Building 
NEW YORK Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va. Jacksonville, Fla. 








504 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda Continue in Adequate Supply but No Carry-over 
Expected at End of Season. Superphosphate Shortage Shows No Signs of Im- 
provement. Except for Sulphate, Potash Supplies Seem Adequate. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


New York, March 8, 1945. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

The demand continues heavy and it looks 
as if the end of the fertilizer season will find 
no supplies on hand. Present allocations are 
taking the entire current production. Some 
transportation difficulties have been en- 
countered in getting material to the fertilizer 
mixers. 


Nitrate of Soda 

Imports of Chilean nitrate continue about 
as per schedule and it is probable that the 
entire quota of 850,000 tons will be available 
for the current crop season. Some material 
is being landed at Pacific Coast ports and 
shipped east by rail. Demand continues 
active in spite of the large quantities already 
taken by farmers for use later in the spring. 


Organics 
The feed manufacturers are taking all sup- 
plies of organics as fast as they. can be pro- 
duced and demand is running far ahead of 
output. Consequently, ceiling prices prevail 
throughout the market. 


Superphosphate 

Shortages of superphosphate are reported 
from many areas. With the prevailing un- 
certainty in the labor situation, it is impossible 
to predict future production figures. It seems 
likely, however, that total production for the 
present fertilizer year will fall below the 
figures for 1943-44. There have been signs 
of increasing demand from farmers for direct 
application. 


Phosphate Rock 
This material is one of the few that are in 
adequate supply. Florida miners have been 
able to keep acidulators supplied with all the 
material they can handle. It has even been 
possible for acidulators to build up reserve 





supplies to take care of delays in transporta- 
tion delivery of current supplies. 


Potash 

Supplies of muriate of potash continue to 
move to consuming channels in adequate 
amounts, in spite of an occasional shortage of 
box cars. The use of potash by the chemical 
industries has greatly increased during the 
war years. The supply of sulphate of potash 
continues short and the production of tobacco 
fertilizer is thereby seriously affected. 


CHARLESTON 


Box Car Shortage Hampers Fertilizer Material 
Delivery. Organic Situation Still Tight. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, March 7, 1945. 

A serious box car shortage has developed 
in the East and Middlewest, which is prevent- 
ing producers of fertilizer materials making 
prompt shipment on orders. 

Organics.—The tight supply position con- 
tinues on all organics with no nitrogenous 
being offered. 

Dried Blood.—Last sales at $5.53 ($6.72 per 
unit N) f. o. b. New York or Chicago. None 
is being offered for March. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—All available sup- 
plies through June have been booked but 
there is considerable question how much will 
be actually shipped in the next thirty days on 
account of shortage of box cars. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Prices effective for do- 
mestic and Chilean have been continued 
through March. 


Farmers are being asked to help prevent a 
shortage of textile bags for farm products and 
farm supplies by conserving and re-using as 
many bags as possible. 
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Let us Quote on YOUR Requirements 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 

SULPHURIC ACID i 


BONE MEALS 
DRIED BLOOD 


TANKAGES 
BONE BLACK 
SHEEP MANURE 


PIGMENT BLACK 
SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices: Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1685, Atlanta 1, Ga. 





Division Sales Offices: | 
Aibany, Ga. Columbia, S. C. Nashville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Augusta, Ga. East St. Louis, III. New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N. C. Norfolk, Va. 
3irmingham, Ala. Havana, Cuba Presque Isle, Me 
Chicago Heights. Ill. Houston, Texas San Juan, P. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. Sandusky, Ohio 

Montgomery Ala Wilmington, N. C. 
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CHICAGO 


Fertilizer Organics in Urgent Demand with No 
Supplies Available. Feed Material Market 
Firm. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
Curcaco, March 5, 1945. 


The tight situation in organic supplies is 
becoming rather serious in some sections. 
Urgent requests for nearby shipment of even 
small quantities have been regretfully de- 
clined, and without sellers being in position to 
promise deferred deliveries. 

Export of considerable meat meal from 
Southern producing points has placed that 
article firm at ceiling prices. All feeding 
materials are now well held at ceilings. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); dry 
rendered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 
f. o. b. producing points. 


Fertilizer Tests in Texas 


The Fifty-Fifth and Fifty-Sixth Annual 
Reports of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, issued in one publication, include 
reports on fertilizer tests made under the 
varied soils and climatic conditions of the 
State’s vast area. The following excerpts 
from the publication are given. 


Soil Analyses Not Needed to Recommend 
Fertilizers 
Tests of soils for individuals are not needed 
in order to suggest fertilizers which may give 
good results. The only tests needed are for 
acidity. Lime should not be applied to soils 
unless the acidity is less than a pH of 6.0. 
Unless the soil has been tested and found to 





be acid, lime should not be used. There are 
a few heavy clay soils to which this does 
not apply. 

The many chemical analyses of typical 
soils from all parts of Texas and the results of 
field experiments are being utilized to make 
recommendations for the use of various grades 
of fertilizers sold in Texas. These recommen- 
dations are cooperative, being agreed upon by 
members of the various divisions of the Experi- 
ment Station, the Extension Service, the 
School of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Fertilizers for Irish Potatoes in 
Northwest Texas 

In a fertilizer test on irrigated land at Sub- 
station No. 8, Lubbock, involving different 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, it was found that nitrogen gave 
larger increases in yields of potatoes than 
either phosphoric acid or potash. The 
largest amount of nitrogen used, 48 pounds 
per acre, made the largest yield. The results 
indicate that 48 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 24 pounds of potash per acre are also 
needed. The application of 600 pounds per 
acre of 8-12-4 fertilizer made the largest 
profit, $81.00 per acre, and the greatest 
return per dollar invested in fertilizer was 


$7.79. 


* Rice Fertilizers 


Rice fertilizer tests conducted at Sub- 
station No. 4 at Beaumont for a number of 
years show that a fertilizer supplying 20 
pounds per acre each of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid is a profitable application for 
rice on the principal soils of the area. Ferti- 
lizer drilled in with the seed has increased 
the yield of rice approximately 15 per cent 
as compared with broadcast application on 
top of the soil. 

Recent tests on farms at different locations 
over the region have resulted in an increase in 
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the number of faimers that use fertilizers on 
rice. The general practice is to use a fertilizer 
carrying more nitrogen than was used in 
former years. Practically all farmers are now 
using drills with fertilizer attachments for 
placing the fertilizer in the row with the seed. 
Placement of Fertilizers 

Recent work at the Winter Garden Station 
reveals that the machine placement of ferti- 
lizers below the plants increased the yield by 
22 per cent as compared with broadcasting 
the same amount of fertilizer. 


Fhosphates and I astures of Fastern Texas 


Work conducted at Angleton, Beaumont, 
Tyler, and the King Ranch near Falfurrias 
during the last several years has shown defi- 
nitely that the application of phosphoric acid 
is necessary for the successful establishment 
of adapted pasture legumes in the Gulf Coast 
Prairie and eastern Texas. 

These results show that application of 
phosphate greatly increased the yield and 
feeding value of the pasture grasses in eastern 
Texas and all along the Gulf ( oast to southern 
Texas. They indicate that phosphate may be 
applied to advantage on pastures throughout 
this vast region. In view of these favorable 
results farmers and ranchmen in that part of 
the State are beginning to apply phosphate 
to their pastures. 


Starter Solution for Tomatoes 


The use of a starter solution consisting of 8 
pounds of a mixture of 2 parts ammo-phos 
to 1 part nitrate of potash and 50 gallons 
of water, using 14 pint per plant, was found to 
increase the yield of tomatoes by 25 per cent 
at Substation 20, Stephenville. The use of 
Transplantons with the starter solution in- 
creased the early yield only. 

Fertilizers and Root Rot of Cotton 

In experiments in Washington and Burleson 

Counties for three years the early maturing 


varieties have outyielded the late maturing 
varieties by a highly significant margin, 
although the amount of disease in the two 
groups did not differ significantly. A high 
nitrogen fertilizer reduced the amount and 
increased yields by a _ highly significant 
margin. A high phosphate fertilizer had 
almost no effect on the amount of the disease 
in cotton on the Houston black clay in 
Washington County, whereas on Crockett 
clay loam in Burleson County the amount of 
the disease was increased where phosphoric 
acid was used. The yield of cotton was 
increased by the use of phosphate fertilizer 
only in the latter soil. 


Box Car Demurrage Raised 


Effective April 1st, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission raises the demurrage 
charges on box cars to $2.20 per day per car 
for the first two days or fraction thereof after 
free time, $5.50 per car for the third day, 
$11.00 per car for the fourth day, and $16.50 
per car daily for each succeeding day. 

The advance is made on the recommenda- 
tion of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, to speed 
up loading and unloading, it is stated, in view 
of the inadequate box car supply. 


Russians will receive from Uncle Sam 
about 20,000 tons of field crop seeds to use 
this spring in the Ukraine region. 


Cotton, treated by a new method to make 
it flame-proof and water-repellant, becomes 
excellent for insulating buildings, cars, trucks, 
etc., and is considered a promising new use 
for this crop of which there are now 16,894,000 
bales in stock. 
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Personnel Changes in Virginia 


John R. Hutchison, Director of Virginia 
Agricultural Extension Service, has been made 
Executive Assistant to President Julian A. 
Burruss of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

L. B. Dietrick has been designated acting 
Director to succeed Dr. Hutchison as Director 
of Agricultural Extension Service. Mr. Diet- 
rick had been a specialist in vegetable 
gardening. 

S. B. Fenne has returned to his old position 
of pathologist after a leave of two years to 
work in Brazil. 

G. T. Coulter, County Agent in Henrico 
County, has been appointed to the editorial 
staff to give special attention to moving pic- 
tures and other visual aids in promoting 
extension work. 


Fertilizing for Higher Corn Yields 


Dr. E. R. Collins, Extension Agronomist 
in North Carolina, says in a news release con- 
cerning corn fertilization: 

“If the corn follows tobacco, use 300 pounds 
of 6-8-6 or 5-7-5 fertilizer per acre. If the 
corn is in rotation with small grains and 
legumes for seed, or where legumes are turned 
under, apply 300 to 500 pounds of either of 
these fertilizers. If the corn is in rotation 
with peanuts or legumes for hay, apply 300 
to 500 pounds of 4-8-8 per acre.” 


Farm Economy Study 
Authorized by Congress 


Under terms of House Resolution 54, an 
investigation by the House Committee on 
Agriculture is to be made touching marketing 
and distribution of farm products, with par- 
ticular attention given to the spread between 
prices received by the farmer and those paid 
by the ultimate consumer. : 

It is announced that the inquiry will in- 
clude transactions on futures of commodity 
exchanges to discover if they might have an 
effect on prices received by farmers and prices 


paid by consumers; also a study of practices 
in connection with the sale or distribution of 
insecticides, fungicides and fertilizers to deter- 
mine if they adversely affect the farmers’ 
interests. 


Here and There 


Government reports show production of 
farm machinery for the last six months of 
1944 was about 23 per cent behind schedule. 
Cultivators, for example, totaled 171,000 
manufactured as against 273,000 scheduled. 


_ Four hundred special corn demonstrations 
in North Carolina are to show this year how 
corn yields may be greatly increased. 


“Don’t pile bags of fertilizers more than 
five or six deep and be sure to put them ona 
dry floor, preferably plank. Straw can be put 
between the bags to help keep them dry,” 
says the Virginia Agricultural Extension 
Service in its advice to farmers. 


Georgia produced the largest crop of pea- 
nuts in 1944 in its history—392,000 tons. 
Georgia’s acre yield of cotton in 1944 was the 
highest in its history and the application of 
fertilizers to cotton per acre was 400 pounds, 
also a record, according to the Georgia 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


“‘Lime’s good, phosphate’s good, but the 
two together, where needed, are worth three 
times as much as either by itself.” 

—Tennessee Extension Service 


A three-ton crop of alfalfa hay removes 
annually the equivalent of 200 pounds of 20 
per cent superphosphate and 300 pounds of 
muriate of potash. 


Cigarettes for U. S. smokers in 1944 were 
estimated at 220 billion compared to 258 
billion in 1943. About 110 billion went to the 
armed forces and the Red Cross. 
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THE FROBLEM OF THE PEAKS 
(Continued from page 9) 


certainly level things out to some extent. Let 
us bring in a firm C. It is situated con- 
veniently for supplying some 200,000 square 
miles around it, say four or five counties. 
Perhaps not all this agricultural ground 
plants the same crops at the same periods; 
some may be late ground, some early. Again 
some localities will in normal times specialize 
more in one class of crop than another. If 
there are not these natural differences in the 
immediate area of supply, then firm C may 
have to consider striking out for business in 
areas farther away so that the demands from 
its consumers can be staggered. 

Nor should farm fertilizers only be con- 
sidered. The horticultural demand can be 
brought into the picture, particularly if the 
firm specializes in fertilizers for later crops 
like outdoor tomatoes. 

Thus, in what is the normal peak period 
—March and April, say, for many areas— 
there might have to be a soft-pedaling of 
sales effort. Only a limited tonnage of 
potato fertilizer would be booked. But in 
the less peaked periods—possibly the root- 
crop period or the January/February period— 
the sales effort would be much more intense, 
and the firm would specialize in the produc- 
tion of fertilizers likely to be needed during 
these periods. 

At any rate, it should be possible to obtain 
steady monthly totals of orders for the 
January to May period, provided that all 
concerned in the organization had the courage 
not to over-book for the “easy”’ period. If 
this was coupled with intense effort in other 
directions to overcome the November and 
December trough in the demand-graph, the 
firm C might build up an exceptionally 
stable business. 

Too often specialization is regarded as a 
method of attracting tonnage in the obvious 
sense that 500 tons is better than 400 tons; 
the possibility that several specializations of 
product might aim at balance of demand is 
lost sight of. For 500 tons is not necessarily 
better than 400 tons if the whele 500 has to be 
handled in one rushed period and with much 
resultant wastage and friction. 

While the permit system operates, it is not 
practicable for this kind of policy to be 
attempted, for a permit is lodged and accepted 
before any sales manager can tell how it will 
have to be fulfilled. Nevertheless, in normal 
times it would pay almost any firm to 
encourage what might be called time-table 


salesmanship, to reward a salesman more for 
an order of 30 tons that can be delivered in a 
slack period than for 50 tons that can only be 
sent out in one of the peak periods. Who 
would not admit that the salesman who 
brings in 200 tons for June is doing better 
than the salesman who brings in 300 or even 
400 tons for March or April? 

This solution or partial solution by sales 
policy will tend to operate wherever there is 
close cooperation between sales management 
and production management, and it is 
undoubtedly the function of general manage- 
ment to bring this about. In war-time, 
admittedly, the sales manager has little chance 
of discriminating in his sales, and at the same 
time the production department is beset with 
a multitude of afflictions; but there is room 
for a good deal of progress in this direction 
in the post-war period. (It should be said, 
however, that this section probably applies 
mainly to those whose interests lie in the 
compounding of fertilizers. ) 

There will probably be a good deal of dis- 
agreement about the practicability of this 
policy. It will be regarded by some as a form 
of ‘‘bad business.’’ But no small firm with 
a limited annual output should too hastily 
reject its principles. The cost of discrimi- 
nating salesmanship, the cost of refusing 
“easy’’ business, may well be much less than 
the cost of severely seasonal distribution. 
Nor need it be bad salesmanship in the sense 
of withdrawal at the time of crisis. If the 
policy was put over frankly—in persuasive 
sales literature—if the cards were attractively 
shown to the consumer, then it might well 
provide good publicity of the kind that 
would attract the right sort of orders. 


(d) Partial Advance Storage of Compounds 


There can be pre-mixing of a stock N/P20; 
balance, this being piled up in bulk during 
the slacker months. As the peak season 
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approaches, the second mixing with added 
N, P2O;, or potash can take place. This is 
probably a more common practice in America 
than here, where the standard mixture is 
known as ‘dry base goods.’”” It overcomes 
in advance much of the conditioning problem, 
but it seems to have two disadvantages that 
must show themselves in costs. Space is 
required for bulk storage in the factory or 
near it (and in that case an internal transport 
cost arises), and to some extent the mixing 
operation is duplicated. Also, it is a manu- 
facturers’ solution rather than a consumers’ 
solution—it is based upon the fact that super- 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia tend 
to set. 

Now this fact has no relation to plant needs 
in terms of N/P2O; ratio; indeed, for different 
soils and different crops this ratio should be 
very variable. The compounder who works 
on a ‘‘dry base goods” system inevitably tends 
to offer a somewhat fixed N/P2QO; ratio in his 
various compounds, and in doing this he is 
studying his own problems far more than 
those of the soil—he is losing sight of the fact 
that fertilizers must supply nutrients that 
are balanced according to plant needs and 
not according to the tendency of certain 
chemical materials to set when mixed. 


Solution by Cooperation Between 
Producer and Consumer 


(a) Psychological and Sentimental 


There is not much need to spend many 
words upon this method. Sentiment in busi- 
ness, except in certain emergencies, is degrad- 
ing from most points of view. Psychologically, 
war-time publicity to encourage early accept- 
ances of fertilizers has left little room for 
similar peace-time publicity. There will 
undoubtedly be a reaction to this kind of 
persuasive pressure which will work in an 
opposite direction. In any case, producers 
might have to pay for most of this publicity 
themselves in peace-time, and it may well 
be a much sounder gamble to spend the money 
involved in the statement of more individual 
points of view. Advertisements devoted to 
this theme will probably be costly floggings of 
dead horses. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


(b) Economic 

The post-war farmer is likely to be looking 
at the question of price more closely. This 
is an_important fact in the argument for 
solution by differential price methods. It is, 
of course, difficult to talk in terms of prices 
unless one knows to what extent prices will 
be unified by control in the post-war period. 
Assuming some measure of control, there is a 
powerful case for an early-delivery rebate 
system, and the case is more powerful than 
in war-time when so many other problems 
than cost of production impinge upln the 
farmer. Today a few shillings per ton one 
way or the other matter little, and this atmos- 
phere has killed any value the present early- 
delivery rebate system might once have had. 

But the present schedule of rebates, with 
its steady monthly fall from July to February 
does not entirely square with the facts. It has 
always seemed to the present writer that 
farmers who take their autumn or winter 
crop fertilizers just when they want them, do 
very well in terms of early-delivery rebate; 
in short, one of the peaks of demand is asso- 
ciated with high rebates. The system is 
simple and the monthly reduction in rebates is 
easy to understand; but it does not follow 
the trend of events. The slack months are 
not consecutive in the calendar. They are, 
in most areas, July and August; November, 
December, and January; and May and June. 

The realistic solution is to weight these 
months with substantial rebates and to 
weight the peak months with surcharges. 
Perhaps it is unfriendly to the industry upon 
which we depend to talk about surcharges; 
but at any rate the farmer who takes his 
goods in slack months in peace-time deserves 
the utmost encouragement. The absence of 
a rebate in June is indefensible; the existence 
of a high rebate in October is equally illogical. 

The more individual farmers help fertilizer 
factories to flatten their production problems, 
the more they should be rewarded. And in 
this respect—returning to the service which 
might be provided by merchants in this 
respect—there is a strong case for additional 
rebates to be given to these members of the 
industry where they cooperate at the right 
times. (Continued on page 28) 
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These rebates will add to the cost of the 
product, but they might still be cheaper than 
other methods of solution; if some system of 
surcharges during peak periods was adopted, 
the cost of the rebates might be balanced. 
In that case, it would be the January price 
rather than the March price around which 
the deductions or additions would operate. 

Colonel Pollitt, in his ‘Britain Can Feed 
Herself,’’ summarized the capital needs of a 
self-supporting national agriculture. In his 
estimates he put down £2,000,000 for ferti- 
lizer sheds on farms. It is probably safe to 
assume that home agriculture will (at most) 
produce 50 per cent of our food needs after 
the war, so that this calculation might be 
written down to £1,000,000. But farmers 
will need a good deal of economic persuasion 
to spend £1,000,000 on new storage space for 
fertilizers even over the next twenty years. 

If it were certain (a) that fertilizers would 
be tending to be in short supply and (b) that 
a rebate and surcharge price system would 
operate, both factors over a fixed period of so 
many years from the end of the war in Europe, 
many farmers ill-equipped for storage now 
might consider more actively the provision 
of extra and suitable space. Does anybody 
imagine that this step will be taken to any 
effective extent without economic persuasion? 

These, then, are some possible solutions. 
None of them is likely to achieve success 
alone. All or several methods must be com- 
bined. Competition is healthy enough; but 
if post-war competition precludes a united 
effort by the industry to solve the problem of 
the peaks, fertilizer manufacturers, especially 
compounders, will lose a unique opportunity 
of fulfilling their main purpose, which is to 
supply fertilizers at the lowest reasonable cost. 


Apply Needed Lime But 
Not Too Much 


“Get all the lime you need, but need all 
you use,” is a slogan adopted for North 
Carolina farmers by the agronomy specialists 
of the Extension Service at State College. 

In the ‘Agronomy Suggestions for Febru- 
ary” there are three drawings which show why 
lime is applied to acid soils, how the proper 
amount of lime benefits the plant, and how 
too much lime may cause crop losses. 

Where lime is not applied on acid soils, 
iron and aluminum go into solution and they 
keep the plant from getting sufficient phos- 
phate, the agronomists explain. 

Where the proper amount of lime is added 


to a soil, soil acids are neutralized, and cal- 
cium and magnesium are supplied the plant. 
Also, phosphate applied in fertilizers can be 
fully used by the plant. 

Where too much lime is added, diseases 
may become worse and some plants may 
die. Also, such plant foods as manganese, 
boron, and iron cannot be used by the plant. 

“Unless you have had a soil test made, do 
not apply more than one ton of lime per 
acre,’”’ say the agronomists. 

Free soils tests may be obtained and grow- 
ers can get help from the county agents and 
vocational agricultural teachers in taking 
soil samples and preparing them for shipment. 
Lime requirements for the various crops 
differ and, therefore, the grower should con- 
sider the rotation he is following in determin- 
ing just how much lime to apply to a par- 
ticular field. 


Use of Cotton in Plastics 


Use of cotton as a filler for plastics offers 
opportunities for broadening the market for 
cotton after the war, E. C. Westbrook, cotton 
specialist of the University of Georgia, points 
out. 

Cotton fabrics have been extensively used 
as fillers or reinforcement in the manufacture 
of plastics requiring relatively high tensile 
strength, light weight, toughness, flexibility 
and moldability, for war uses, Mr. Westbrook 
says. In fact, about 80 per cent of the filler 
used for laminated plastics is cotton fabric 
and in 1943, 50,000,000 pounds of cotton tex- 
tiles were used in plastic,laminates alone. 

Post-war uses of cotton in plastics, will 
probably be found in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, office equipment, building 
construction and house furnishings. 
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Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE | | 

$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 
‘on aa Sole Distributors 
Special quotations 


on twelve or | 1330 Vine Street :: PHILADELPHIA 


more. 
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WFA ANNOUNCES PLAN FOR POST-WAR 
USE OF FERTILIZER AND LIME 
(Continued from page 11) 


most desirable for soil maintenance. The 
limited supplies available should be considered 
as a strategic reserve. The major portion of 
the potash used in this country should be 
obtained from foreign sources. 


In accepting the committee’s report, Secre- 
tary Wickard said: ‘Among farmers and the 
general public there is a growing realization 
that more fertilizers and liming materials 
should be used to conserve and improve soil 
and promote balanced, ample and profitable 
farm production. 


“There also is a growing realization that 
present production and distribution capacity 
for these materials is not sufficient to meet 
requirements, and that the Nation’s supplies 
of some fertilizers, particularly potash, may 
be extremely limited.”’ 


He recommended study of the committee’s 
report to all persons interested in the adequate 
and proper postwar use of fertilizers. 

Members of the committee are: W. A. 
Minor, Office of the Secretary; H. R. Tolley, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; F. W. 
Parker, Agricultural Research Administration; 


W. G. Finn, Agricultural Adjustment Agency; 


J. L. Boatman, Extension Service; A. W. 
Palmer, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions; A. E: Burns, Office of Materials and 
Facilities; David Meeker, Office of Surplus 
Property and Reconversion; S. E. Johnson, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; G. F. 
Brown, Soil Conservation Service; and K. D. 
Jacob, Agricultural Research Administration. 


The overall view of the fertilizer situation 
taken by the committee is that present sup- 
plies of fertilizers and liming materials fall 
far short of meeting the level desirable from 
a national interest standpoint for soil main- 
tenance, efficient farming, and satisfactory 
farm income. From the standpoint of 
“desirable levels” of fertilizers and liming 
materials uses, the committee said that, in 


1935-39 


Nitrogen (N) 
Phosphoric acid (POs) 
Potash (K,O) 


terms of total plant nutrients, fertilizer uses 
should be more than double the amount con- 
sumed in 1944 and almost four times the 
average consumption of the pre-war years of 
1935-39. Use of liming materials should be 
increased nearly threefold over 1944. 


The table below gives the estimated 
amounts of fertilizers and lime it would pay 
farmers to use annually under favorable con- 
ditions, compared with consumption in 1935-— 
39 and 1944. 


The following are set out in the report as 
the objectives of what should be a national 
policy for fertilizers and lime: 

1. To increase the use of fertilizers and 
lime up to the amount needed for efficient 
production, a high national level of nutrition, 
and the improvement and conservation of 
soils. 


2. To insure a continuous supply of ferti- 
lizers and lime adequate to meet all demands. 


3. To guard against excessive depletion of 
limited fertilizer reserves by measures that 
will assure most effective use of scarce domes- 
tic resources including imports of strategic 
fertilizer materials not found in adequate 
supply in this country. To determine by 
exploration the amount and quality of our 
total reserves of mineral fertilizer sources. 

4. To assure availability of fertilizers and 
liming materials at prices in keeping with 
efficient production and distribution. 

5. To promote efficient low-cost production 
and distribution of lime and fertilizers by 
research and other means of developing new 
or improved methods of manufacture and, 
distribution, including the use of high-analy- 
sis materials. 

6. To promote research on the use of ferti- 
lizers and lime, particularly with respect to 
requirements of farming systems as related 
to the soil type and climatic factors and to the 
improvement and conservation of soils. 

7. To increase emphasis on the effective 
use of fertilizers and lime and good soil 
management practices through educational 
programs. 


Desirable use in 
per cent of— 
1935-39 1944 
328 204 
385 208 
483 239 


Jse in tons ——————_— 
Estimated Estimated 
1944* desirable 
540,000 
1,301,000 
711,000 





Total plant nutrients 
Total limet 


1,389,000 
5,238,000 


396 
783 


216 


2,552,000 
287 


14,275,000 


*Provisional estimates made for two states from which reports had not yet been received. 
: tCalcium carbonate equivalent. Annual needs to provide complete coverage over a period of years of acreage 
in need of lime, and including quantity needed for maintenance after coverage has been obtained. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





This list contains representative concerns in the Commercial Fertilizer Industry, Including 
fertilizer manufacturers, machinery and equipment manufacturers, dealers in and manu- 


facturers of commercial fertilizer ma 


and supplies, brokers, chemists, etc. 


t 
For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 33. 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Raymond Bag.Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Co , New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baitimore, Md. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
BROKERS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Dickerson Co., The. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington,’ Del. 


- 


CARS AND CARTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A, J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11). 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashkcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, lll. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampe, Fla. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Conipany, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point,Ga. — 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armoui Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
fi ON SULPHATE 
Tenne. see Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
t.IMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto1., S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Hayward Comrany, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. j., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Comrany, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedma i's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, LI! 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
Amrrican Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver’ & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baler, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ll. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of Amer’ca, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 

PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The ‘. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Wor«s, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Wor' s, The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
3PRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bairett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Tampa, Fila. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Wor!s, The, East Point, Ga. 
ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Division, Tennessee Corp., 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS 


A ue if < 
ee for Gevcbhins Acka Wane: Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se 


phate Gases. Made for “full” on vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and . 
“Everdur.” We also make ~ THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog’” Nozzles in Brass ond 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 

moe ae ty ot os eer | GASCOYNE. & CO. INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 

Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


ge rT, oe of ——, _— Foe A sens ed 
ock. cia emists for both Florida Hard Roc osphate 

and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher Phosphate Consultant 
-— oe. pg eee a me ——. 
at Savannah; also ial Chemists for National Cottonsee 
Products Association 305 W. 7th Street 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 





























WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chemists 








327 
Blood South 
Bone La Salle 
All Street 


Ammoniates : CHICAGO 
A 


OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 








SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION 





Miners of FLORIDA LAND PEBBLE 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
~all commercial grades! 
Plants at Sangully, Pauway, Medulla and Ridgewood, Fla. 


eo ed 


MAIN OFFICE 342 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 




















Meet Our NEW Trade Mark! 


Ou. well known Red Indian now makes his 


appearance against a background of the Americas. And the 





phrase, “The Salt of the Earth” aptly defines the products 


he stands for...products of Potash Company of America. 


There can be no finer product than PCA’s Red Muriate. No 
trade mark can be more important to the fertilizer industry 
or to the fertilizer user than PCA’s new “Salt of the Earth” 


design. That holds good now...and for coming post-war years. 


Copyright 1915, Potash Company of America 
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cy POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA et 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE...Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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* Report from large chemical manufacturer. Name on request. 


HOW TO SAVE MANPOWER... 
without losin g tt 


Kaan and again, Multiwall bags have my 
proved their worth as time savers, space savers, — a ‘ Y - ~~ 
and man-power savers. ae Pasi ‘- 

These convenient paper bags can be quickly 
and easily handled by a minimum number of 
loaders . . . a real saving of labor costs. And, 
because they can be stacked neatly and com- 
pactly, they save valuable space in storage and 
in transit. 

BIG PLUS ADVANTAGES 

Multiwalls are rugged . . . tough. Made of from 
2 to 6 plies of sturdy kraft paper, they withstand 
plenty of rough handling. 

These bags are sift-proof and moisture resis- 
tant — a most important advantage in shipping 
hygroscopic chemicals and foodstuffs. 

Multiwall Paper Bags will be especially de- 
signed to meet your immediate packaging needs. 
To find out more about the time and money- 5S os on naan mae a APANY : 
saving advantages which they hold in store for ~ ST. REGIS PAPER COMPA 4 


ou, just dro line t t St. Reai TAGGART CORPORATION 7 
a ‘ae fa ee ee NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave.” 
office today. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery Ste 


iM CANADA: 


St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Ange 
Montreal, Quebec 


Vancouver, British Columbia New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash, Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio © 











